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FOREWORD 



This mockile is one of a series of 1 27 performance-based teacher 
education (PBTE) learning packages tocu$ing upon specific pro- 
fessional competencies of vocational teacf>ers. The compete n* 
cie$ upon wtiicf^ these nxxJules are bi^ed were fdentified amJ 
verified through re*arch as be*ng impoftam to successful voca- 
tional teaching at lx)th the second^Y and po^secondery levels 
of instructKjn The nx>dules are suiti^ for the preparation of 
teachers and other occi^wtion^ tn^ners in alt oca^jetion^ areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate theory 
and application: each eliminates with cnterMi-fSfefenced aasesra- 
men! of the teacher's (instructor's, trainer's) performarKe of the 
specffred competency. The materials are designed for use by 
teachers-in-tralning working indmihmWy or in (^oups un6er the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher ediK^at^^ or otters 
actwig as resource persons. Resource persons should t>e skilled 
in the teacher competencies Iwng dewtoped and shouW be 
thoroughly onented to PBTE concepts and procedures before 
using these materials. 

The design of the materials provides consklerahfe flexibility for 
planning and conducting perfwmance-t>ased training (Kograms 
for preservice and insennce teachers, as well as business- 
industry-li^r trainers, to meet a wkie variety of i^ydiv^kml^ needs 
and mterests The materials are intended for use t)y universities 
and colleges, state departments of ediKratiwi, postsecondary in- 
stitutions, local educ^»tion agencies, and others responsible for 
the professional development of vocational teachers and other 
occupational trainers. 

The PBTE curriculum packages in Category M— Assisting 
Students in Improving Their Basic Skais— are denned to enable 
vocational teachers and other occupational trainers to integrate 
the teaching and reinforcement of basic skills into their regular 
vocational instruction. The nrKxlules are based upon 85 teacher 
competencies Identified as essential for vocatkmal teachers to 
teach and to reinforce baste communication, computation, and 
employment skills as part of the ongoing occupational education 
program 

Many individuals and institutions have contributed to the research, 
developmer^t. testing, and revision of these significant training 
materials Appreciation is extended to the fdkwmg individu- 
als who, as members of the DACUM analysis panel, assisted 



ftotional Center staff in the identifk:ation of the teacher compe- 
tency trtatements upon which this cateffjry of modules is based: 
M^on Amokj. Lewis Cain, Williwn Chandler, Jim Frazier, JacKie 
M^-shall, Teresa Paige, Thc^nas Peterson, Mane Schermu. and 
Nancy IMdemwxxl. 

Field testify of the materials was carried out with the assistance 
of ftekl-site coordinators, teacfier educatom. students, dircxnors 
of staff devek>pn^nt, and ottters at the folkming institutions: 
University of Alab^a*Birmin(^)am; Albuquerc^ Technical^ 
Vocattonal Institute, New Mexico; University of Central Fk>rida; 
Dupage Area Vocational Educatton Authority, Wisconsin; Ho^mKli 
College, P.E.I. , Canada; Semin<^ Community College. Fk>rkla; 
Unhwsity Of Southern Maine; and Temple University. Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Special recognitk>n for major individual roles in the devekjpment 
of these materials is extended to ttie fa^k>wing National Center 
Staff: Lucilte Can^Tbel^Trvane, Associiie Oiiector, [>evek)pment 
Div<s«>n, and Jantes 8. Hamilton, Program Director, for leader- 
ship and direction of the prc^; tots G Harrington and Michael 
E. Wonacott, Program Associates, for module quality a>ntrol; 
Cheryl M. Lowry, Research Specialist, for developing illustration 
spectfteations; Barbara Shea for art work; Adonia Sim»idiuntak, 
Graduate Research Associate, for assistance in fiekl^test data 
summarixatkm; and Catherine C King-Fitch and Michael E. 
Wonao^. Program Associates, for reviswn of the materials foltow- 
ing fieW testir^. 

Speaal recognitiw is also extended to the staff at AAVIM for their 
invalttfible contributk>ns to the quality of the final printed products, 
particularty to Donna Pritchett for module laycxjt, design, and final 
art work, and to Geor^ W Smith, Jr for supervision of the 
module production process 
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The National Cenfef kx Resesrcti m Vocaiional Education's mts- 
5«on »5 to trKr«a»e tire atxirty of d*v6f 9d agencie*. mst itulions, and 
orqanjratfons to solve educational pfoOfenf>9 relating lo individual 
caieet planning, pfeparatw, and fKograsswn The National Onter 
fulfills Its missKjn by 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing edcHrafional pfograms and products ^ 

• Fvafuafing mdividual progrann needs and outcows 

• PfO\/Himg information for natK>nal planning and policy 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operaiing information systems and servces 
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The ArDertcan Association for Vocational instructional Matertais 
(AAVIM) a nonpfofrt national institute 

The institute ts a cooperative effon of universities, coHeges and 
dfvtsKJOs of vocat»ooai and tecrw<caf education in the United States 
afNJ Can^a to provide for excellence m ir>structfonal materials 

Direction is given by a representative from each of the states 
Qfowmces and tefritor»es AAVIM also works closely with teacher 
org3ni?;»JiOhs, government agencies and tndu^Uy 
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INTRODUCTION 



The written word has been a significant method of 
communicatjon fo*- ttiousands of years, since people 
first chiseled symbols in stone to record an event. 
Today, writing is essential because of our large and 
diverse population. Puttir^ our ttXHjghts on paper 
often is a necessary way of communicating. This is 
parlicularty true for workers on the job. 

Unfortunately. »some vocational-technical stu- 
dents have poor writing skills and feel no need to 
improve them. They believe that they will rwt be ex- 
pected to do any writing in their occupation. They 
think that they will need to be skilled at using their 
hands only to do such things as prepare meals, re- 
pair cars, or operate computers. 

However, even in job situations in which writing is 
not a critiosl skill, workers will need to fill out forms 
and writ<f memos, at least occasionally. Conse- 
quently, students may need to improve their writing 
skills in order to get and keep a job. And tfrose who 
wish to progress in their careers may find that the 
ability to write is essential to advancement. 



Of course, writing contributes to our lives in many 
ways, both personally and professkjnally For ex- 
ample, writing is an excellent exercise in logical 
tNnking and problem soMng—skilts e^ential In many 
techniciT fields ar»d important to productivity in all 
fields. 

As a vocational-t'3Chnk»l teacher, you have or will 
have the oppOfiunity to assist your students in im- 
proving Xtmr writing skills. You can help them under- 
stand ttie importance of writirg in the world of work. 
You can identify the areas in which they need im- 
provement and start to wori< on those points, You 
will need to stress the basics of grammar, spelling, 
and punctuation— the skills needed for employ- 
ment. Devetoping literary style and technique is not 
your responsibility. 

This module is designed to give you skill in as- 
sessing your students' writing abilities and in moti- 
vating them to improve. It will also provide you with 
a variety of technK|ues and activities that you can 
use to help snudents improve their writing skills 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 



ObfdctivM 




ErvabUngOtilectlVM: 

1. After coftH>totin9 the required nea(^, demonstrate 
Knowledge of the in^iortant considerations and tech* 
niques tnvotyed ^ helping students to rn^KOve their 
writing skills (L&aming Experience /). ^ 

2. Given a case study describrng how a teadier assisted 
students in irr^wving their writing ^ills. orttlCHie the 
performance of that teacher (Learning Experience II). 

3 Given a letter of application written by a vocational stu* 
dent, con^ect and critique tnat fetter {Learning Experi- 
ence III), 

Prerequisites 

The modules in category M are trot designed for the pro* 
spective teacher with no prior training ard/or experi^Ke. 
They assume that you have CK^^ved a nwiimal level of 
content kncHnrledge In your occi4>ational specialty and 
skill in tt>e core teactier competencies of jnstructionai 
planning, executfon. and evaluation, Tfwy then build on 
or expand that knowled^ and skill level, specifically in 
terms of assisting students in tmprovir^ their bask: skills. 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supptement those ccki- 
tained within the nxxJule follows. Che<* with your re- 
source person ) to determine ttie availability and ttie k>- 
catkx) of these resources, (2) to kx:ate additkxiai references 
within your occupatfonal specialty, and (3) to get as^s- 
tance in setting up activities with peers or ot^ervations of 
skilled teachers, if necessary Your resource person may 
also be contacted if you have any diffknilty with directkjns 
or in assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience i 

Optional 

Reference: Leggett. Glenn; Mead, C. David; and 
Charvat, William. Prentice-Hall Handbook for Writ- 
ers. Eighth Edition, Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1982 ^ 



Reference: Wal^ko, Charles. Written Communica- 
tions, Stodcton, CA: Califomia State Department of 
EcKK:ation, 1977. 

A basic writing skffls textt)Ook used in an English or 
compo5itk>n program in your school dr college that 
you can u$e as a reterence 

LMMTifng ExperieiKe il 

^k> outskJe resounoes 

Learning Experience III 

INk) outsk:^ resour^ 

Learning Experience IV 

Required 

An acfua/ teaching situation in wt>k:h you can assist 
students in irrvtwing their writing skills. 
A resource person to assess your cw^tency m as- 
sisting students in improving ttieir writing skills. 

General Information 

For information abcHit the general organt2ation of each 
performance-based te^^fier educatkjn (PBTE) module, 
general procedures for its use, and tenminotogy that is 
common to alt the mocbles, see Atxxrt Ui^ng the Natk>nal 
Center^s PBTE Modules on the ir^de t>ack cover. For more 
^*depth ^tformatk)n on how to use the modides in teacher/ 
trairw education programs, you may wish to refer to three 
related ckx^uments. 

The Student Gufda to Using Pefforniance-Based Teacher 
Education Materi^s ts dcsi^ied to help or rent pr wervtca and 
Htservice teachers and occupatkxia! trainers to PBTE in gen- 
eral and to the PBTE materials. 

The Rasoarca Parson Gwde to Using Performance-Based 
Taachar Education Materia can help prospective resource 
persons to gMe and assist preservice and inservice teachers 
and occupdtiondl trainers in the development of professiona! 
ieachmg cx)mpetencie« throuj^ use of the PBTE modules It 
also incHides Usts of aH the module coftH>etenctes, as well as 
a \istiOQ of tt^ s^)plementary resources arxl the addressee 
M^re tt^ can be otMa^^ed. 

The Guide to f/re Implemanfation of PerfofmarKe Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who wH admin- 
ister tt>e PBTE program, It oontams arrswers to implemema- 
tion questions, possible soHifions to problems, and alternative 
courses of action 
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OVERVIEW 




Activity ^ 



^ Optional 
^ Activity ^ 



After complettng the required reading, demonstrate knowlec^ of the im{X)r- 
tant ccMisideratiorrs and techniques involve in helping stiKients to imiiH^Gv^e 
their writing sMIIs. 



Mmj witi be reding tfie infc^a^ sheet. Assisting Students in improving 
Their VWiting Skills, pp. 6-17. 



You may vrtsh to review one or more of the following supftemerrtary refer- 
ence: Legg^ et al-, Prentice-Hall Handbook tor Viiiiters; Vtelejko, Whtten 
OmmunicatiCHis: and/or a bask: wilting skills texttook used In an English or 
(X)mpc^itk)n program in your school o€ colle^. 




Mhi wilt be demcK^rating knm\4edge of U>e iniportant a>nsideratk>ns and 
technk|ues involved in heH>in9 students to inprove Htw^r writing skilte by com- 
pfetJng the SeH-Check, pp. 18-19, 




\bu Witt be evaluating your competency by compa ing your completed Self- 
Check with tt>e Model Answers, p. 21 . 




Sonw of your students may lack the writing skills necessary to gain and 
retain employment in the world of work. For information on the basic prin- 
ciples and techniques involved in assisting students in improving their writing 
skills, read the following information sheet. 



ASSISTING STUDENTS IN IMPROVING 
THEIR WRITING SKILLS 



Writing is one of the ways in which people share 
ideas, facts, and feelings. Although it may seem 
easier just to talk to others, that is not always prac- 
tical Writing a letter may be the best way to com- 
municate with family and friends who live in other 
cities. 

Large corporations frequently have many sepa- 
rate offices that keep in touch by means of written 
memos and reports. Sometimes it is necessary to 
leave a written nriessage for a co-worker who's on a 
coffee break. Whatever the reason, there are occa- 
sions when only the written word will do. 

Almost daily most peof^ are called on to cto some 
type of writing. The bomemaker prepares a shop- 
ping list and writes checks to pay the rrionthly bills. 
The worker fills out an order form on the job and 
submits a written request to take a week of vacation. 
Students complete written assignments and take 
written phone messages. These activities are a nor- 
mal part of daily life. 

In addition, people often need to be able to write 
business letters and fill out forms to apply for insur- 
ance. credit cards, and bank loans. Parents need to 
write absence notes \vtien their children miss school 
Clearly, writing has a great deal to do with an individ- 
ual's everyday existence. 

Writing and Work 

The ability to write is a basic skill that is important 
to all aspects of life, but it may be critical for employ- 
ability Initially prospective employees will need to 
fill out job application forms and prepare resumes. 
Once they have been hired, they may l>e expected 
to wnte brief memos, letters, or reports and to fill out 
certain forms as part of their job. The majority of jobs 
today call for writing at some time or another. 

A clerk in a department store may need to write 
up a special order for a customer A carpenter may 
need to write a work order describing the remodel- 
ing work to be done on someone's house. An auto 
body repairer might need to write a report on acci- 
dent damage for an insurance company. Most em- 
ployers consider writing to be a skill bas!^ to em- 
ployment and may be reluctant to hire those who do 
not have this skill 



Furthermore, the ability to write may be a deciding 
factor i,i whether an empfoyee is promoted- For ex- 
ample, su|:^>ose that Leon, a very capable welder in 
a manufacturir>g plant, wants to become the super- 
visor of his department. He thoroughly understands 
the operation of tt>e department and is well liked and 
respected by his co-workers 

Leon tells the retiring supen/isor of his goal and is 
encouraged to submit an application. In turn, the 
company asks him to prepare a written report on 
any changes he would suggest making in the de- 
partment. He has some excellent ideas on fww to 
increase productivity, while reducing costs. He ea* 
gerty begins to write. 

By nov^ you fXobaWy know how this story will erxJ. 
The weWer's report is poorty written and contains 
many misspelled words aixi grammatical errors. The 
personnel director reading the report cannot deci- 
pher the good sug^stions. Therefore, she recom* 
mends that Leon not be promoted to supervisor— 
t»ecause he lacks basic writing skills. 
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Some jc*s require only limited writing, but an em- 
I ptoyee must be aware of the importance of writJqp 
even simple messages carefully so that those who 
receive the messages will understand them. Even 
though the writer knows what is meant, the reader 
may be confused and unable to urxterstar^d a mes- 
sag.T without asking questions. To get an idea of how 
easily a reader can be misted by a message, read 
tne following quotes from insurance forms: 

• "A pedestrian hit me and went under my car" 

• 'I had been driving my car iw forty years when 
I fell asleep at the wheel arxJ had an acctdent; 

• "An invisible car came out o* nowhere, struck 
my vehicle, and vanished " 

• The pedestrian had no idea which direction to 
go. so I ran over him." 

These statements probably made perfect sense to 
the people who wrote them. However to us they are 
funny and we wonder how anyone could ma^e such 
mistakes. 

Even though writing may be only a small part of a 
worker's jobt it is still important. EJeing able to com- 
municate clearly in writing can make an employee 
more valuable to the company Also, it will be an 
advantage in his or her everyday life. 

Your Role 

Generally, vocational-technical education places 
more emphasis on specific technical training than 
on basic skills such as writing The assumption is 
that students have already acquired the basic skills 
and now need to train for an occupation. Frequently 



this assumption is false. Some students do need as* 
sistance In improving their basic skills Vbu will want 
to stress the bask^ wtien necessary t)ecause of ttieir 
value to students on the job, as well as in daily life. 

While your main function is to teach vocational- 
technical skills, you have a certain responsibility for 
helping your students to improve their writing skills. 
Teaching some writing skills is a part of the overall 
process of preparing students tor employability. \Ne 
have rioted some of the tasks for which students are 
likely to need v/riting skills— fillir^ out job applica- 
tion forms, writing r6$um6s, filling out order forms, 
preparing memos and reports, and so on 

Since your main purpose is to prepare students 
for ttie worW of work, you will want them to be qual- 
ified in all respects. If they need help with their writ- 
ing skills, then you should provide that help 

This does not mean that you need to be a certified 
Ef^lish tefiK^w or that you need to teach fomial units 
on composition. But you can make writing— taking 
notes, preparing r^x>rts— part of your normal course 
or program requirements. And you can evaluate this 
written work not only for its technical accuracy but 
for the quality of the writing. 

First, of course, you must ensure that your own 
writing skills are adequate. Then, you can identify 
what writing skills students will need to succeed on 
the job and what writing skills students possess. 
Using this infomiatk>n, you can plan activities to help 
students improve their writing skills so they can be- 
come gainfully employed and function effectively in 
their daily lives. 



What Are the Basic Writing Skills? 



Writing is not a single skill This should t>ecome 
obvious as you consider what you do when you sit 
down to write a message of some kind Vbu are really 
doing several things. First, you must write individual 
words legibly— spelling and capitalizing them cor- 
rectly 

Then, you usually combine those words into 
meaningful phrases, sentences, or paragraphs that 
fit the form and style of the message you want to 
write To do this, you choose appropriate words for 
your message, put them together using correct 
grammar, and punctuate them properly Finally, you 
review your work to ensure that you have conveyed 
the message that you intended 



Write Legibly 

Perhaps the most obvious and basic writing skill 
is producing words that can be read This is partic- 
ularly important, of course, if students are writing by 
hand. If students write in cursive style (i,e , long- 
hand), their penmanship must be clear and easy to 
read: the same applies if they pnnt. Even if they type 
their mess^iges. the typing should be accurate and 
free of obvious erasures or strikeovers, 

In many cases, students should decide whether 
to write in longhand, print, or type on the basis of 
which they can do most legibly After all. the best 
words, put together with the most elegant grammar, 
are useless if they cannot be read 
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spell Correctly 

Whether students print their messages, write them 
longhand, or type them, the words must t>e spelled 
correctly. Correct filing is important for two rea- 
sons. First, the reader may fail to understand a mis- 
spelled word and end up having no idea of what the 
message says. Or the reader may misinterpret a 
misspelled word, thinking it is another word entirety 
In either case, the message may not be conveyed 
and work can suffer. 

Second, misspelled words often make a poor im- 
pression on the reader. For example, what if an ap- 
plication for promotion contains misspelled words— 
what if the worker misspells the name of the position 
he she wants to be promoted to? How will the per- 
sonnel director react to that? What will retail cus- 
tomers think if the names of products are misspelled 
on in-store promotbnal signs? How seriously will ttie 
union shop steward consider a grievance form if his 
her name is misspelled in the cover memo? 

Capltaiize 

Everyone should know that Xhe first word in a sen- 
tence is always capitalized, no matter what the word 
is. Furthermore, some words— proper nouns— and 
abbreviations are always capitalized wtierever they 
appear: Mr., Ms., Marjorie Smith, Ohio, Acme Man- 
ufactunng. United Auto \^rkers. for example Fail- 
ure to cafMaiiiB such wwds can make the same kind 
of poor impression on a reader as misspelled words. 

In addition, students may need to pay special at- 
tention to the use of capital letters in part numbers, 
item codes, or other ordering devices used by sup- 
pliers or marufacturers. Such code numbers often 
contain letters as well as numbers, and ttiese letters 
may be eitfer uppercased (i.e., capitalized) or 
lowercased. It is essential to write such code num- 
bers as they appear in the supplier's or manufactur- 
er s catalogs f the message is to be prcperiy under- 
stood. 

Identify Appropriate Form and Style 

Legibly written, properiy spelled, and correctly 
capitalized words do not a message make, of course, 
In writing me&sages, students must combine words 
to convey a particular thought in a particular way 
The nature of the message t?eing written influences 
how students shouM go about \he task. 

Writing a letter of complaint to a company about a 
product a student is dissatisfied with is not the same 
as filling out an application for credit terms, for ex- 
ample, Yet t>oth these tasks are writing tasks. An- 
other vital writing skill, therefore, is to identify the 
form and style appropriate to the message being 
written 



The form of the message is. in very basic terms, 
the grammatical shape of tr>e message: individual 
words, phrases, sentences, or paragrap^.s. De- 
pending on the circumstances, the message may 
consist of one or a combination of these types. A job 
applk»tk>n fomi. for example, might call for all these 
types of responses 

A question concerning how the applicant was re- 
ferred to the company for InstarKe. could be an- 
swered by wri^jng a •ingle word in the appropriate 
blank: individuS or newspaper. For that matter, many 
such questions can be answered by simply placing 
an X in a box or blank next to printed choices 

The entry. Place of Birth, could be filled out by 
writing in a phrsM: Tdedo, Lucas County, Ohio, On 
the other hand, some entries require a complete 
sentence or short paragraph in reply (e.g.. "What 
is your career goal?" or "Why are you applying for 
this position?"). 

Using the appropriate form for the message being 
written is very important because of ttie impression 
that it could make on the reader. If stiKtonts are fill- 
ing in the blanks on a job appteatton form, it would 
probably be a serious mistake to try to cram whole 
sentences into ttie blanks. The personnel director 
woukJ vory likely become impatient trying to read the 
teeny-tiny handwriting and put the application on the 
bottom of the pile. 

On the other hand, what wouW that personnel di- 
rector think if the cover letter accompanying a r6- 
sum6 contained only single words and phrases in- 
stead of complete sentences? Again, these 
applwation materials wouW probably end up on the 
lx)ttom of the pile. 

The styl© of ttie message is bask:ally the tone that 
it conveys. If a student Is writir^ a letter or memo, 
for example, the style can be either formal or infor- 
mal, courteous or discourteous, emotk)nal or mat- 
ter-of-fact, friendly or distant. Messages can be wnt- 
ten in many other styles as well. Each style has its 
own particular effect on the reader. 

Let's say for instance, that a student is writing a 
cover letter to send with his tter r6sum6 to different 
firms, it would probably not be appropriate to begin 
the letter with the words, "The present missive has 
as its aim to solicit my empk^y by your concern." 

The style of that sentence is very formal, aca- 
demk;, and out of date. Tf>e personnel director woukf 
be quite likely to read that one sentence and imme- 
diately assume that the applicant is stuffy, pompous, 
and too intellectual— and the application for a pro- 
duction welding position would go straighit to the 
bottom of the pile. 

On the other hand, the student wouldn t do any 
better by beginning, "I wanna get a jOb at yer place." 
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The style of ttiis senterKe goes to the other ex- 
treme— too informal. ungramrDattcal. chatty, and 
casual it would invite the personnel director to con- 
ckide that the app(k;ant lacks basic skills and wouldn't 
take work very serkHjsly 

It would be much more appropriate simply to be- 
gin. "I am writing to obtain a iob with your company/* 
This style is clear, straightforward, and businesslike 
It is more likely to get the letter put on the top of the 
stack 

Choose Appropriate Wbrds 

Choosing tt>e n^t words is essential in setting the 
tone of a message— its styte. Furthermore, the words 
should not only fit the style tt>e student wishes to 
use They should also be accurate, clear, and ap- 
propriate for the reader. 

The words need to be accurate so that the mes- 
sage will be honest and reliable. For example, if a 
job applicant claims to have "several years' experi- 
ence" in related work, what does that mean? The 
word several mbans more than two arKi fewer than 
many; in other words, a small amount. If that appli- 
cant hdd 12 years' experience, several does not 
convey that fact It is not an accurate term. The ap- 
plicant should have specified that he or she had 12 
years experience. 

The accurate use of words requires knowledge of 
their meanings. Consider the worker who transfers 
a liquid to an unmarked container. To be safe, he or 
she labels the container incombusttole," thinking that 
word means the same as flammable and inflam- 
mable—easily ignited. Yet the word incombustible 
means incapable of being burned. There's a dan- 
gerous difference in meanings Consequently word 
accuracy can be critical. 

The words students choose for their messages 
shouW also be clear so that they communicate their 
meaning. A worker might, for example, write a memo 
to his her supervisor suggesting an improvement in 
some procedure. The message will be dearer if the 
worker talks about carrying out the change instead 
of operationahzing it. 

Likewise, a letter of complaint will be more effec- 
tive if the writer states that the equipment in ques- 
tion does not work rather than saying it is dysfunc- 
tionai In both these examples, either phrasing is 
technically correct, but the simple, plain English ver- 
sions are clearer and more ikely to convey the mes- 
sage 

Finally, the words chosen should be appropriate 
for the reader— they should be words that the reader 
IS likely to know and understand. Consider for ex- 
ample, a worker m a highly technical field such as 
data processing If that worker needs to write a memo 
to people in another department in the firm (e g.. 



sales), it would only be confusing to those readers if 
the memo is filled with technical data processing jar- 
gon 

While the worker might need to use some techni- 
cal vocabulary, he or she would want to keep it to a 
minimum, explaining carefully the meaning of any 
technical words he she does use In that way, read- 
ers will be nnich more likely to understand the mes- 
sage that the worker has written 

Use Correct Grammar 

Using correct grammar in writing is important for 
two reasons. First, incorrect grammar can make a 
poor impression on the reader, just as misspelled 
words can. A worker might write a report to his her 
supervisor on employee relations in the unit, for ex- 
ample. 

If the report contained the sentence, "The workers 
was all pleased with the pay hike, but I seen a lotta 
areas that needs irrprovedr the supervisor might well 
wince. He or she might decide that the worker s ob- 
servations and recommendatkxis were no better than 
his her grammar and, thus, ignore the report 

Second, a written message can sometimes be read 
in more than one way because of its grammar A 
humorous but clear illustration of this point is con- 
tained in the following sentence: 

• Max sliced bologna with his skinny wife Irma. 

Did Max and Irma slice bologna together, one 
holding the meat and the other the knife'^ Or dfd Max 
take skinny Irma in his hand and use her as the knife? 
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A more serious example would be the following: 

• Wb discussed worker rapport with the shift su- 
pervisors. 

Wbs "worker rapport with the shift supervisors" the 
subject of the discussion? Or did the shift supervi- 
sors sit down with the authors of that sentence and 
discuss how workers got alwg with one another? 
Any time th«\t a message c?.i be read in more than 
one way. there is a risk that its real meaning will not 
be understood. 

Punctuate Properly 

Written messages also need proper punctuation. 
There should be a period at the end of each sen- 
tence, commas within sentences wtiere appropri- 
ate, question marks to indicate questions, and so 
on. When a written message is not punctuated prop- 
erly, ft can be difficult or impossible to read, as in the 
following example written by a work supervisor: 

In all Roger Downeys work is of high quality under 
my supervisksn he has perfomied dependable work 
in many situations that in fact may be his greatest 
asset as a worker his dependability 

Properly punctuated, the message would read as 
follows: 

In all. Roger Downey's work is of high quality. Under 
my supervision, he has performed dependable 
work in many situations That, in fact, may be his 
greatest asset as a worker—his dependability. 

You cannot read the unpunctuated version of the 
message without stopping and starting over several 
times The punctuated version, however, can be read 
straight through without pausing once to figure out 
how the words fit together. 

Students will sometimes even need to use pu' c- 
fuation when they are not writing complete sen- 
tences Consider, for example, the difference be- 
tween the following two notations made onapb order 
for repairing an electric typewriter: 



• Spacebar 

• Spacebar? 

The first notation— with no punctuation—would most 
likely be taken by a repairer to mean that the space 
bar is not working property and should be repaired 
or replaced. The second— with a question mark- 
would most likely be taken to mean that the client 
suspects, but is not sure, that the space bar is the 
problem The question mark could make a big dif- 
ference in what the repairer does to fix the type- 
writer. 

Review Written Work 

The last step in the wnting process is to review 
written work to ensure that it conveys the right mes- 
sage. It is very easy to go slightly or seriously off 
track in writing something. 

A student might set out to write a letter of com- 
plaint that was fimi but cordial, for example. How- 
ever, in writing the letter, the student might experi- 
ence OTKe again the anger he/she felt wtien the cause 
of the complaint occurred. This could cause the stu- 
dent to slip out of a cordial tone into an angry one 
Even the t>est of professional writers find that this 
can happen when they wnte. 

Consequently, students need to learn to reread 
what they fiave written when ttiey have finished. They 
need to go over the fonn that they have filled out to 
ensure that their answers are appropriate in form 
and style, correctly spelled, legibly written, accurate, 
and clear They need to reread letters or memos to 
make sure that tfie finished product really does sound 
firm but cordial, polite and respectful, or short and 
abrupt— whatever tone they interxfed to convey. 

Often students might even need to have someone 
else review their writing to ensure that it gets the 
message across. Sometimes a student knows so 
clearly what he she meant that he or she will see 
the meaning when others cannot. 
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Identify Students' Writing Needs 



The first step that you should take in helping stu- 
dents to improve their basic writing skills is to as- 
sess their individual wnting needs. You will first need 
to know what basic Vi^riting skills are required for en- 
try into the trade or occupation for which students 
are training 

Then, you need to assess each student '3 present 
level of writing skills, comparing them with the skills 
required in the world of work. Once you know what 
skills students should have and what skills they do 
have, you can plan the exact help each individual 
student needs 

identify Occupational Requirements 

To identify occupational wnting requirements, you 
should review occupational analyses for your spe- 
cialty area. By examining each task or competency 
statement, you can determine whether basic writing 
skills are required in performing the task. 

You may find task statements in which writing skills 
are explicitly stated. In a competency profile for the 
occupation of executive secretary, for example, you 



might find the task statement. Write tnteroffice 
memos. Performing this task would require using all 
the basic writing skills You should make a note of 
such task statements as you identify them 

In other cases, it will be necessary to use your 
judgment and personal expenence in determining 
whether individual tasks require the use of basic 
writing skills. As you review each task or compe- 
tency statement, you can ask yourself one simple 
question: What, if any basic wnting skills would a 
worker need in order to perform this task? 

You should also review your own personal tech- 
meal knowledge and experience Are there other 
writing tasks, not included in occupational analyses, 
that workers are likely to have to perform in their 
prospective jOb settings'?' Might they have to leave 
notes for supervisors or co-workers'? Will they need 
to compile lists of supplies to be ordered from the 
central suppty area^ Will ttiey need to make and post 
signs in their work area (e g . VJet Paint Floor Slip- 
pery When WlM. Construction Area, Out of Order)'^ 
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As you determine students' occupational writing 
requirements, you should remember that not all stu- 
dents will necessarily need to meet the same re- 
quirements. Different students may have different 
career goals. Consequently they will be working to 
achieve different sets of occupational competen- 
cies. Hence, you may need to determine students' 
occupational writing requirements individually. 

Your own goal and responsibility, of course, is to 
help your students achieve the basic writing skills 
they will need for entry into the world of work. If in- 
^ dividual students only need to be able to write leg- 

ibly and use correct spelling, your obligation could 
end there. 

On the other hand, you shoukJ always be willing 
to help your Students achieve the level of basic writ 
ing skills the'^ want. If students want to go beyond 
minimal occupational requirements, you should by 
all means provide them with the opportunity to do 
so Certainly you should never discourage a stu- 
dents desire to go beyond the bare minimum. 

Furthermore, a student who is competent in all 
basic writing skills will probably be more employable 
than the student with minimal skills. And, in moct 
occupational areas, some writing skill is required of 
workers who wish to advance to managerial levels. 
Thus, improvement in writing skills will never be 
wasted, even in a strct vocational preparation sense. 

Assess Students^ Writing Skills 

Assessing students writing skills is an easier task 
than It sounds. For example, at the t>eginning of your 
program, you could ask students to write a short re- 
port on why they decided to enter the program. This 
written assignment will serve two purposes. It will 
provide background information, and it will tell you 



in what areas of writing your students may need im- 
provement. 




You could also develop a one-page information 
form for students to fill out when they enter your pro- 
gf am. The form could require some responses that 
are sir^le words, some that are short phrases, and^ 
some that are complete sentences. This would al- 
low you to check spelling, punctuation, and so on. 
In addition, it would allow you to assess students' | 
skill in identifying the appropriate writing form and | 
style to use. 

As you assess students' writing skills, you may 
wish to use a checklist as a guide. Sample 1 pro- 
vides an example of such a checklist that you could 
adapt to the requirements of your own occyjpational 
area. By checking off each item in the checklist, you 
can identify a student's writing weaknesses. 

For exampte, suppose a student rates well in most 
categories. However, you discover that the student 
has difficulty in choosing words and using them cor- 
rectly Now that you know the problem, you can t>e- ; 
gill to help the studer*! improve his her writing skills. ^ 

In addition, you can assist students in using self- 
evaluation techniques to determine their c /vn writing 
ability. You could show students how to use the wnV 
ing checklist so that they can check their own written 
work. You could show them how to look up difficult 
words in the dictionary to find out whether they have 
spelled them correctly 

Such activities can help students assess their own 
writing sKills and locate any problem areas. Stu- 
dents may be more willing to accept the fact that 
their writing needs improvement if they locate the 
problem areas themselves. Consequently, they may 
be more enthusiastic about trying to improve their 
writing skills. 
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SAMPLE 1 

WRITING SKILLS CHEGKLtST k.^ ' . ' 

1 . The stuctent'd wr^fiols'tedfe0.'*M«V.,-.,-.\*,'v.':^^ ■ ' D--'!o'.gn^M,/'"\,,.,f'".., 

2. All (wjrds arEi cqfroctty spdleiJi..../.;^^^.;^ LI LJ ' > " , ■ , 

4. The form <^tf^wrHii^f$ a(>pfi^^ ^ 

circumstances....... ....^...:.^^,.v.-, jLJ .l^^h\-:::'''';-:.v::'': ' , i - 

_, ^ . ■. ■ ir^ „ ",.:,:„';:--,;,,.:'',,,, : , „, , 

' ' ' ' ' , . , ,^ ■ ■ ' ,' 

6. The words used are: . ,. ■ :'^ _V'^ '■v>:. 

c. approprtat© for the r^er D D 

7 The wrrting is grammaticaHy cQmct : □ D. 

a The writing is pfO|:^y punctuated □ □ 



Improve Students Writing Skills 
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Second, you can serve as a role itHXlel to en- 
courage students to improve ttieir writing sk'ils. As 
a professional trair>ed in the vocational area, you 
should be capable of doing trie writing necessary for 
tfiat area In addition, you do a great deal of writing 
that IS associated with the educational process— 
stuctent evaluations, quarterly reports, and so on. Mxi 
also probably write notes on the chalkboard and 
prepare handouts for students to read. 

By making sure that your writing skills me ade- 
quate, you will be setting a good example for stu- 
dents, They will see that you care about expressing 
yourself correctly and may tend to imitate you. 

Remember that you^robably have a significant 
amount of influence oAour students. They look to 
you for infonmation on what it's really like in the world 
of work. If you frequently misspell words or omit 
punctuation, they will think that such behavior is ac- 
ceptable, On the other hand, if you strive to write 
correctly they will be inclined to follow your ex- 
ample. 

Techniques to Imr rove Writing 

There are a variety of specific techniques that you 
can use to help students improve their writing skills. 
These techniques can be divided into four cate- 
gories: (1) provide rrxxlel formats for written mate- 
nals: (2) provide vocationally related writing assign- 
ments; (3) individualize writing instruction; and (4) 
correct students' writing errors. You can use any or 
all of these techniques, depending on the needs of 
your students. 

Provide models. One very effective way to assist 
students with their writing is to give them models to 
follow Keep in mind that any sampletfl&hould t>e re- 
lated to the kinds of writing that workers do in your 
vocational area. For example, if your students will 
be expected to write out work orders, then you could 
give them examples of several properly completed 
forms. Or, you could prepare brief memos if that is 
the kind of writing they will be doing. 

Perhaps your students will be writing more de- 
tailed reports on the job. In that case, you might want 
to provide them with examples of well-written lead 
sentences and introductory paragraphs. Another good 
activity IS to give students paragraphs with the topic 
sentence missing Their task wouW be to write a new 
lead sentence to introduce each paragraph. Exer- 
cises such as this can help students understand the 
importance of putting their thoughts in a logical or- 
der Furthermore, they can get practice in writing 
complete sentences 



You might want to create a special writing corner 
and post examples of model formats. You could in- 
clucte samples of memos, reports, business letters, ^jk 
work orders, or whatever types of written materials 
students might be expected to produce. Then, stu- 
dents would be able to refer to them at any time. 




You could also display a variety of model writing 
samples. By reading what others have written, stu- 
dents can gain knowledge of writing styles and tech- 
niques. They can see many different ways to phrase 
sentences and construct paragraphs. They can 
compare the samples to their own written work. 

In addition, students need to realize that there are 
writing standards that they should follow. Therefore, 
all examples provkled must be well written and 
grammatically correct. Words should be properly 
spelled and all necessary punctuation should be in- 
cluded. As a result, students will be constantly re- 
minded of the standards and should be more in- 
clined to write correctly 

You might want to hang up a poster that lists the 
various writing standards. For example, on one side 
of the poster, you couW show properly spelled words, 
complete sentences, and necessary punctuation— 
the do's. The other side could show the incorrect 
versions—the don'ts. Students then would be able 
to quickly compare their work with the posted 
samples 
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Provide vocationany r»lat«d writmg assign- 
mants. Most stuctents will be more interested in 
writing if the topics are related to ttieir vocational 
area— if they can see some connection between the 
writing assignment and tfieir future jobs. 

One option is to have students write directions for 
completing occupational tasks. For example, print- 
ing students who are learning to operate an offset 
press could write directions for running the press. 
Putting the process on paper could help them 
understand it better and also give them practice in 
writing. 

Another possibility is to have students write short 
reports on topics related to their special vocational 
interests. One student might be interested in identi- 
fying unusual careers in the vocational area. An- 
other might want to learn more about additional 
training or advancement possibilities. You should 
encourage students to do independent research on 
the topics that interest them personally and to de- 
velop written reports on what they discover. 

For example, a student in auto mechanics might 
be fascinated by antique cars, She could do some 
research and then prepare a written report on why 
old cars are valuable. In that way, she would be im- 
proving her writing skills, while gaining more infor- 
mation about her future occupation and her own 
special interest. 

Or you could encourage students to write for free 
materials and catategs offered by business, indus- 
try, or the government. This activity can give them 
experience in writing proper business letters. You 
might want to review the letters in class to make sure 
tir y follow accepted format. You could also refer 
students to the sample letters you have posted in 
the writmg corner 

To write atxxit their vocations, of course, students 
need to know various technical words. They need to 
be able to describe tasks and situations in the lan- 
guage of the occupation. One way to help students 
do this IS to have them keep lists of words related to 
the occupation. Then they can refer to the lists when 
they are writing letters or papers. 

Keep in mind that students must be able to spel! 
the technical words correctly You can help them to 
improve their spelling by encouraging them to look 
up difficult words in the dictionary. Pertiaps each 
student could keep a list of all the words he or she 
frequently misspells. 

You could also keep a list of the words commonly 
misspelled by the class. You could focus on one of 



ttiese words each day so that students will learn its 
speHing. Vtxj couW write the word on the board and 
leave it there throughout class. Or /ou could ask 
students to write the word five times to fix the correct 
spelling in their minds. Any practrce you provide can 
help students improve their spelling ability and, as a 
result, their writing skills. - 

Individuaiize writing instruction. Students writ- 
ing proficiency will differ Some may write very well, 
while others may have many difficulties, Still others 
may have only minor problems. Therefore, you will 
need to tailor your instruction to the specific needs 
of each student. 

You will waste valuable time if you put a lot of em- 
phasis on teaching a writing skill that only a few stu- 
dents lack. One solution is to wori< with the whole 
class only on general problem areas, such as vo- 
cabulary and spelling. Then you can help individuals 
improve tfieir writing ability while other students are 
worthing on different projects. 

Wbrking with students on an individual level may 
fxrt tfiem at ease and fielp tt>em improve faster. Some 
students may be self-conscious about their poor 
writing skills and may not want to partkapate in group 
activities. If you can help them pnvately with their 
particular problems, they may be more willing to co- 
operate. 

You can devise writing activities for these stu- 
dents to work on individually that are not only in- 
structional but also fun. For example, students could 
draw from a box of index cards on which unpunc- 
tuated sentences had been written. Then they could 
wnte out the sentences ar«i correctly punctuate them 

Another possibility is to give students index cards 
with sentence fragments written on them and have 
the students complete each sentence, The sen- 
tence fragments should be related to your voca- 
tional area ff» that students can improve their knowl- 
edge of the occupation while improving their writing 
skills. 

In addition, you could give students copies of 
scrambled paragraphs, in which the sentences are 
out of order Their task would be to put the sen- 
tences in proper sequence and create a logical 
paragraph. Or you could prepare a deck of vocation- 
ally related vocabulary words and give several cards 
to each student. Then, the students would ex- 
pected to use the words correctly in a short written 
assignment. 

Keep in mind that activities such as these can be 
enjoyable and educational As a result, students 
writing skills may improve. 
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Correct students^ wrttHig rniw*. Models of good 
wntfog and practrce activities are net efKHigh. It is 
also important to correct students' writing errors in 
such areas as spelling, clarity, punctuation, and 
grammar They need to know in what areas they have 
improved and what areas still r>eed work. Their writ- 
ing skills will continue to improve if you praise them 
for their efforts and help them pinpoint their weak, 
spots 

Students perform better when they experience 
success and receive some encouragement. Thus, it 
IS probably a good idea to concentrate on only one 
area at a time so success is possible. Tell students 
what they did right, where they can improve, and 
how they can improve. Offer praise for any accom- 
plishments, such as a difficult word that was spelled 
correctly, 

As an aid m correcting students papers, you may 
want to use standard proofreaders' marks (see 
sample 2). These marks can help you make correc- 
tions more quickly and uniformly They are easy to 
use and almost self explanatory. Of course, ycxj need 
to give copies of the proofreaders marks to stu- 
dents so they will understand the corrections you 
make on their papers 

You could also encourage students to use the 
marks when checking their own written assignments 
for errors Proofreading their own papers is an ex- 
cellent way for students to become more aware of 
writing errors You should require students to check 
for spelling and typing errors and to make sure that 
they have stated the facts correctly —just as they 
will be expected to do on the job 

You also might want to give students samples of 
poorly written materials to cntique. Their task would 
be to find the errors and correct them Students 
probably would learn a great deal from being on the 
other end of the red pencil. They would have the 
opportunity to identify different mistakes and to de- 
cide on what the proper style should be 
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As you can see, tnere are many ways to help your 
students improve their writing skills within the scope 
of your regular instruction These activities need not 
take a lot of time away from your usual program 
content. They can fij easily into individualized and 
group activities that are already going on. Often, it 
is just a matter of focusing on how students' work is 
written in addition to what is written 



V Activity ■ 
^ 2 # 



optional 
Activity 



You may wish to refresh your own writing skills by reviewing one or mo^e of 
the foiiowing supplementary references. Leggett et al,. Prentice- Hall Hand- 
book for Writers: Wialejko. Written Communications, and or a basic writing 
skills textbook used in an English or composition program in your school or 
college, 
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SAMPLE 2 



PRCXJFREADER& M/WiKi 




There are two 

occurs, as follows: 
Error 



Letters or words ^loukf be 
ctosedi^ 

Space needs to be in- 
serted 

Letter should be cafM- 
talized 

Letter shotW lower- 
cased 

Should begin new para- 
graph 

Letter or word should be 
deleted (eliminated) 

Letter, word, phrase, etc., 
should tie inserted 

Letters or words are in the 
wrcmg order (transfXKied) 

Abbreviation or symtx)! 
should be ^>eited out 

Unc^ning should be 
eliminated 



/ 



.■f./'kl 



A 

o 



I 

to 





if a large amount of text shoiMd be d^t8d<».9 
so by drawing a Urte through It i Mf d > iiWitKy a »af tf iM>i)@>tlt 

When you insert nested punctuation, it 1^ a 
with the punctuation. The^ are 

This is how you should IfKlHcate (Ninctua^mK^ mi 

as follow^ 




Thi% jjs how you shouki inctteale punc^^^yi sucti ^ 
ible/ she said. 



ffrat jncreu- 



And this is how you make sure 

Finally, if you cross out something yas dkfn't mear» to. you can imficaie flwl « gNjuW nc« g^|dfeted 
by writing the word stet above the line and putting dots under the copy to be retained. Nm 
wilt ever mak©^ 
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The foltov^ Items check your comprehension of the material In the infor- 
mation sheet, Assisting Students in lmpn)ving Their Witing Skills, pp. 6-17. 
Each of the four items requires a short essay-t^ response. Please explain 
fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond lo all parts of ea<^ Item. 



SELF-CHECK 

1. What would you say to a student who tokf you that writing was not necessary in his/her future occupa- 
tion? 



2, Why is it important to assess students' writing abilities? 
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3. As a role, model, how can you influence students' desire to improve their writing skills? 



1 * 

4. What is the value of providing students with vocationally related writing assignments? 
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Compare your written responses to the self-checK items witti ttie model an- 
swers given belowi \t>ur responses need not exactly duplicate ttie model 
responses; however, you shoaki have covered the same ma^ points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. Students wilt need to do at least some writing in 
att occi^^ations. If ttie job does not call for pre- 
paring reports and memos, it will fMOtM^ call for 
filling out a time sheet or a vacation request. 
Furlhemiore, students can't expect to be hired 
for any job if they are unat>ie to complete an em- 
ployment applk^tion. 

In their personal lives, studenbi will need to write 
ctiecks, apply for credit cards or loans, and fill 
out tax forms. Whatever ttieir future positions in 
life, students will need basic writing skills to suc- 
ceed. 

2. Yoit need to know what kinds of writing problems 
your students have before you can Mp them. 
Tfrerofore, you need to assess ttieir current writ- 
ing ability asYi determine wtiether ttiey have dif- 
ficulty with skills such as spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, and clarity. Then, you can wof1< on the 
problem areas rattier ttian spend valuat}le time 
teaching skills they already have. 

Also, ortce you have assessed their writing abil- 
ity, you can Nxtivkiualize instructkxi and help eadt\ 
student with his/her specific weak points. 

3. Most students kx)k upon tfie teacher as an ex- 
ample of how to perform in the vocatwnal area. 



They see what tfie teacher ctoes and then copy 
histier behavtor. ConseQuently, you can greatly 
infliwnce stuients to want to imiKOve their writ- 
ing skills. 

if you are careful to use proper grammar and to 
spell and punctuate correctly, your students are 
more likely to view those skills as important. If 
you explain why adequate writing skills are vakj- 
able assets in the wortd of work, they are more 
likely to see the relevance of ttwse skills to their 
own lives. 

4. Students enrolled in a vocattonal program usu- 
atty have a great deal Merest in that area. Ttiey 
generally plan to fxirsue careers in that f iekl and 
may have related hobbies. As a result, they will 
respond more enthuslastteally to writing assign- 
ments that relate to the occupatton, They can see 
a connectton between the writing and their future 
lives. 

If they enjoy the kinds of writing assignments you 
give, they will be more Wtely to complete the wojk. 
The end result will be that the students have the 
opportunity to practk» writing and improve their 
skills. 



Level of Performance: >bur written re^x>nses to the self-ctieck Items sfwukJ have covered the same 
major points as the model answers. If you missed some points or have questions about any ackJitiooal 
points you made, review the material in ttie informatkin sheet. Assisting Students in Improving Their Writing 
Skills, pp. 6 -1 7. or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Activity ^ 



The foMowiog case study (Ascribes how a vocationai teacher, Audrey Jen- 
sen, e^jproached the task of helping students to improve their writing siuils. 
As you read, try to detemiine what Audrey is doing right and what she is 
doing wrong. Then prefMHti a wrttien cHtlque of Audrey^ perfomiance, ex- 
piaining (1) the strengths of her approach, (2) the wealtnesses of her ap- 
proach, and (3) how she might have improved on her aoproach. 



CASE STUDY 

At the t>eginntng of the program, Audrey Jensen 
has her vocational students write short reports on 
why they enter«j the progrwn. Then she i»es the 
reports to determine how wed they can write and 
what areas may need impravement. Onoe she knows 
her students' capabilities, she tries to help them be- 
£»me more sitilled writers. 

Audrey believes that it is very Important for stu- 
dents to be able to sped and pixictuale correctly. She 
wants them to understand the value of written com- 
munication. 

Reading is one of her favorite hobbies, and she 
appreciates fine KterE^ style and technique, in cte^, 
she often cites weil-written sonten(»s and (Erases 
from literature. She feels that students will want to 
improve ttwir writing if they are exposed to good 
writing. She encourages ttiem to read more and is 
disappointed that only a few do so. 

Over the years, Audrey has developed several 
activities that are designed to help students improve 



their writing sidlls. She Is fond of having them write 
lead sentences for paragraphs. Also, she ghres pe- 
riodic tests on spelling and quizzes on punctuation 
and grammar. 

Several times a year she has them write reports 
on topics of their choice. Her intention is to give stu- 
dents mors practice ^ developing their thoughts and 
putting them on paper. When grading the reports, 
she puts a groat cteal of emphasis on proper writing 
style and technique. 

As a constant reminder to stiKlents, Audrey posts 
examples of good writing on the bulletin board. She 
put up several short poems by Robert Frost, an ex- 
cerpt from Moby Dick, and a copy of a letter by 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Perio<«cally, she changes the 
samples in order to maintain student interest. When 
asked tjy a student why she used examples of po- 
etry and Moby Dick, she replied, "If you study the 
masters, you will be able to write everything better." 



I 




Compare your written critique of the teacher's performance with the model 
critique given below. Vbur responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
response; however, you should have covered the same malor points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

Audrey was correct in assessing her students' 
writing abilities at the beginning of the program. She 
reakzed ttiat she needed to Know their problem areas 
before she could begin to help them. However, her 
attempts to assist them in improving their writing skills 
were more complicated than necessary. 

First, she provided students with samples of gocxS 
writing that were selected from literature. These ex- 
amples were in no way related to ttie vocational pro- 
gram. Furthermore, they were most lil<ely not the 
ftinds of writing that students would be expected to 
do cn the job. 

Audrey selected samples of writing she enjoyed, 
rather than what would probably have been of more 
interest to her students. She should have posted ex- 
amples of office memos, wor»< orders, job applica- 
tion forms, short reports— anything written for her 
own occupational program. 

Second, she was wrong to assume that merely 
exposing students to good writing would encourage 
them to want to improve their own skills. Students 
very often need to see a relationship between what 
they study in class and what they will be doing on 
the job. 



Audrey should have explained why adequate writ- 
ing skills are important: initially, to apply for the job; 
then, to communteate with supervisors and co- 
workers; and last, to gain promottons. Students will 
be more motivated to Improve if ttiey understand tfie 
reasons. 

Third, to help students with their writing, Audrey 
used some good activities, such as having them write 
reports on topk^s of their choice. However, she 
stressed literary style and technique instead of the 
basics. 

Finally when she worked on grammar, spelling, 
and punctuatwn she dkJ so with group quizzes. Using 
individual exercises as well could have made the 
material more interesting and loanable for stu- 
dents. 

Audrey wanted to help her students improve their 
writing, but she tried to wori< on skills they probably 
Jidn't need. Had she checked cKcupational analy- 
ses for her field, she would have known which basic 
writing skills they really needed. Her students prob- 
ably do not need to develop a classic literary style 
and technique in order to be able to write ade- 
quately on the job. 



Level of Performance: Your written critique of the teacher's performance should have covered the same 
major points as the model critique. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional 
points you made, review the material in the information sheet, Assisting Students in Improving Their Writing 
Skills, pp. 6 -17, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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OVERVIEW 

— — \ 



Given a letter of appiicaton written by a voca^xnal stiKtefit, t^ffitet^ss^^i^ 
t^^ that letter. 



\bu win be reading ttia Letter of AppSc^on. p. iSffl, and (»ffectt^ tfie l8(^. 



\bu wHt fcw om^Mtf^ ymjr compiled cxmx^ (A tfse e^^^tssta fiStttH^IAMb 
the Model Corrections, f^, 29-30. 



\t)u wilt be writing a entity of the app8catlon letter. 



\t>u wlll be comparing your completed crttique c4 a^^iScatton letter wtth 
the Model Crttique, pp. 31-32. 
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Activity 



cMlomI aluctent All you ivmI, fMj|» lh» «nDm Itw 

punctuiiflon, tpolling, and focmat Thon, cocracl in wrMng ttie oiTors foi the 
letter, wring the s t anda rct proofreaders' marks WuitnM In swnple 2, p. 17. 
Do riot at this poM fnake arty inajor revMorw ^ style or coiitartt 



LETTER OF APPLICATK>N 



Arthur Brown 
Personnel Director 
Acme Company 
315 Main Street 
Henderson, Ohio 

Dear Mr. Brown 

I'm graduating from Jones Vocational high school and want a job. I he«^ 
your compnnys looking for people like me, I'm a pretty good student. I learn 
to run machines- I can fix some to, 

I've had some summer jobs but not in your kinda business. 1 will work 
hard for you. 1 can start work right after schools out, I have a car and 
can get their on time- 1 will work nights. ^ 

I'd be a good worker. You get your money worth. You should hire me. 



Sincerely, 



Jimmy Dixon 
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Compm9 ^ comectiorts yoti made on the application lettef with the model 
corrections given Mow. Vtur corrections should exactly duplicate the model 
cofiBcyons. 



MODEL CORRECTIONS 



Refum Addre&S 
Date 



Mr 



Arthur Brown 
Personnel Director 
Acme Company 
315 Main Street 
Henderson, Ohio x^ip cade 

Dear Mr. Brown: 



Pm^raduat ing from Jones Vocation«^l JbiRh school and want a job. I hoar 
^looVing for people like m<^ Pm a pretty good student. I^learn^ 

0 

to run machines- I can fix some^tq^. 

I've had some summer }oh- but not in your k in^/b^ybu sines s . I will work 

h ird for you- I can start work right after school^/^out . 1 have n car and 
re 

can get the*^ on time- I will work nights. 

wouki \/$ 

I'd be a good worker, You^get your money^^ worth . You should hire me. 

Sincerely, 



Jimmv Pixon 
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Uv9l Of Performancs: \t>ur corrections sTKXJtd have exactly duplicated the model corrections. If you 
missed arty errors or have questions about ar^ additional coniections you made, review the material in the 
Information sheet, Assisting Students in Improving Their VWting Skills, pp. 6-17. or check with your re- 
source person if necessary. 



Next, develop a written critic;^ of the Letter of ApplicatkKi, p. 28. \bur 
critkiue shoukf focus on ttie form, style, and wofding of the letter. Use the 

©folkming questkxis to gukie 
• OverrtI, how good a job dW Jimmy do In writing his latter? Whs the letter 
persuasive and effective? 
• Wbs the form of the writing approf^ate to the task? 
• Wbs the style of writing appropriate to the task? 

• \^hs the wording of the tetteri^ofKiate to the task? 

• What tecNikfues couki you use to help Jimmy Improve the effectiveness 
of his letter writing? 
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Compare your written critique of the letter of applicatton witf) tfie model cri- 
tique given bekm Mxir response need not exactly duplicate the niodel re- 
sponse; however, you should have covered ttie same nia|or points. 



MODEL CRmQUE 

Jimmy did make some good points in his letter, 
that he^ a good student; has some sKills related to 
working with machines; has some work expertence; 
knows the importance of hard work and iMjnctuality; 
is available for night shifts; and so on. 

Furttwmore, the form in which Jhnmy wrote— 
complete sentences and paragrs^— was appny 
priate to the task. And each paragraph does center . 
on a single main thoi^. He covered Ws trairwig in 
ttw first paragraph. He discussed his wo«k-r^ted 
quallficatkxis in ttie second paragraph. And he pre- 
sented a logical conclusion — ii^ease Nre me — in the 
third paragraph. 

The style— the tor^— in whteh Jimmy wrote was 
meant to be appropriate as well. He tried to make 
tt>e tone of his letter plirin, simple, strai^orward, 
and businesslike. Those qualities are just what is 
called for in such a piece of business con-espon- 
dence. 

However, his letter would probably not persuade 
a prospective emptoyer to hire him — for several rea- 
sons. First, the letter ctoes not contain enough spe- 
cific information to convirK» an employer that he 
would meet the company's needs. 

He says he is graduatir^ and that he can start 
work as soon as school is out. However, he fails to 
mention the spet^ic date of graduatkxi. He says he's 
a pretty good student. How good? What is his grade 
average? Has attached his grade records? Can 
they be obtained from ttw scho<^? Jimmy doesn't 
say 

He wants a job. but rattier than simply asking for 
a job (any job?). Jimmy should have iwntioned the 
specific job he was seeking with the company. He 
placed the burden of deckling where he bek)nged 
on the personnel director. That indivkkiai mi^ not 
consider Jimmy for a job sin^y because his request 
was too general. 

Jimmy should have talked more about his qualifi- 
cations and what he had to offer the company He 



will be a trained graduate of a piirtictJiar vocatk)nal 
program with specific expertonce in the labor mar- 
ket His summer jobs have probably tmjght him re- 
sponsibility and how to foHow directkxw. Explaining 
these facts in more detail ooukf have made Jimmy 
a nwe appealing candidale. 

He shouki also ha\« bemi more specifte in his first 
pan^raph when he talked about running and fixing 
macNnes, It wouW have been appropriate to name 
some of the spedfk; madiines ttutt he had learned 
to operate and repair. Naming spedfk: equifMT>ent 
couW have mfKle Jimmy's letter more persuasive. 
He coukl easily have d(xie so without becoming too 
technteal for the reader— the personnel director. 

Second, Jimmyls lack of baste writing skills hurts 
the effectiveness of his letter. Given the brevity of 
the letter, there is a high prc^xjrtion of enors in spell- 
ing, grammar, and punctuatkMi. The use of casual 
ternis »*ch as kinda is also a problem. A personnel 
director wouki have to wonder how strmig Jimmy's 
baste skills really are, given tfie quality of this letter. 

Perhaps worse, the personn^ director mi^t as- 
sume tfiat Jimmy dWn't spend much time or effort 
on this letter. He might, therefore, question the seri- 
CHJsness of Jimmy's interest in securing emptoyment 
with ttw oMTvany. 

Jimmy needs your assistance in devetoping his 
thoughts togteaMy and in putting them into words. Mxj 
coukf help by giving him a s^nf^ of a well-written 
letter of app^catten. Or you couM discuss in dass 
the ba^ f^ncif^^ writing letters. Ail students 
couW benefit from knowing the con-ect fomiat arKl 
how to write effectively about themselves. 

To help Jimmy devetop hie thou^its more clearty 
and to0(»By, you could also give hfen exercises such 
as paragr{^^ scrambles or provkle a topte sentence 
and ask him to finish tf^ paragraph. 

Finally, you coukl help Jinmiy conskierably by 
convindng him that he needs to proof the materials 
he writes. 
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Lml of PerformMiM: Mhit criti(^ of the lettor 

as the model crttique. If you mtesed some po<m» or have queatioos about any additional points you made, 
review the material In the mfomwitton sheet, Assisting Students in Improving Their WHting Skills, pp. 6-17. 
or check vwth your resource person if necessary. 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Assist Students m ImprovfnQ TheJr Vmng SkJHs (M-3) 



Dtrtctions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accompMshment by placing an 

X in the WOP^ ^ ^ LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. If, oST^ 

t)ecau8e of special circumstances, a peffomwMice component was not appli- 

cable, or inposs^ to execute, ptoce an X in the N/A box. (w.o«frt p»f»on 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In motivating students to improve their writing skills, the 
teacher; 

1 . discussed writing as a skill necessary to gUn emptoyment 

2. discussed writing as a possible criterion for promotion on 
the jOb 

3 described the ability to write as a valuable communication 
tool 

In ktentlfying stucients' writing needs, the teacher: 

4. reviewed occupattonaf analyses for his/her vocatkwial area 

5 compared students' skills to entiy-levei job requirements 

6. determined students' writing weaknesses (e.g.. grammar, 
spelling) 

7 assisted students in using self-evaluation techniques . 

In helping students to Improve their writing skills, the 



9 provided model fonnats and standards for written materials 

10. provided vocationally related writing assignnwnts 

1 1 provided writing assignments re'ated to students' special 
vocational interests 

12. individualized writing instruction 

13. corrected stuctents' writing errors 

14. encouraged students to proofread and correct ttieir writing 
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Uvel of Performanc*: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item re- 
ceives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to detemiine 
what additkwaf activities the teacher needs to con^lete in order to readi competency in tfie weak area(8). 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



EMh module is dMigrHKJ to help you 9iin conH>^ency 
m a particidar tfcitt area Mnsklerecl important to teactiing 
8ik:cms. Amochjtoismadaapof as^lMof ta»iitr^ ax- 
pariancm, aoma providing tMickorotmd informtfion, soma 
pfovicNng practice axper ie ocea, md othera con^ning 
thaaa two functiona. CompMing tt¥NMi 
anaMe you to ach^ the termliial otHa^^ 
(earning experience. The final experience In each module 
always requires you to demonstrme the sHHI in an actual 
taact^ situirtion when you ara an imam, a ^udent teach- 
er, an insarviM teacher, or occupattc^ trainer, 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to indh^aKze your 
t0iK:her educatk>n progri^. You need to taka only those 
modules covering skHts that you do ncH iriready possess. 
Stmiiarty. you need not comf^ete any toaming exparience 
within a module if you already have the sKW needed to 
complete It. Therefore, before taking wiy moAito, you 
should carefully review (1) the introductkm, (2) the otjjec- 
tives listed on p, 4. (3) tt>e overvtews preceding each leanv 
ing experience, and (4) the final experience. After com- 
paring your present needs and comp^encies with the in- 
formation you have rewl in these sections, you should be 
ready to make one of thn foHowing deciakxis: 
I • That you do not have ttiectHnpetenctesiiKlicated and 
shouW complete tlw entire module 

• That you are competent in one or mora of the ena- 
bling obiectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience and. thus, can omit those leaming experi- 
ences 

• That you are already competent in this area af>d are 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 

* order to "test out" 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final Earning ax- 
perience and have access to an actual teaching situatk)n. 
make the necessary arrangements with your resoi^ce per- 
son. IfymjdonotcompietathefkurtexpCNrkMKesuccessful' 
ly. meet with your resource person and anange to (1) 
repeat ttie experience or (2) conv<6te (or review) prevtous 
sections of the module or other r^atad activities sugge^ed 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Optk)ns for recycling are also available in each of the lei^ 
fng experiences preceding the final experience. Any time 
you do not meet the minimum level of performance re- 
quired to meet an objective, you m\6 your resource p^- 
son may meet to select activities to h^ you reach conv 
patency. This couW involve (1) completing parts of the 
module prevkHJSly skipped^ (2) repeating activities. (Z) 
reackng s^)pkHtientary resources or o o nyieting additkxtai 
activities st^^^ted by the renoorce person. (4) design- 
ing your own teaming experience, or (5) cwipkrting some 
other activity suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation: A situation m which you are 
actually working with and responsible for teachir^ second^ 
ary or posi secondary vocational students or other occupa* 
tional trainees An intern, a student teacher, an mservice 
teacher, or other occupational trainer would be function- 
ing in an actual teaching situation If you do not have ac- 
cess to an actual teaching situation when you are taking 
the module, you can complete the module up to the final 
learning experience You would then complete the final 
learning experience later ^ e . when you have access to 
an actual teaching situation) 

Aftemate Activity or ree c teec k; An item that may at*- 
stftute for required items that, due to special circum- 
stances, you are unable to complete. 
OcctqfNHfoffial Sp e cialt y: A specifte area of preparatk>n 
within a vocational sefvk:e area (e g , the senn<^ area 
Trade and industriirf Educatk>n includes occupatk>nal 
specialty such as automobile mechankrs. weMing. and 
electrteity). 

Optloral ActMty or FeedlMCk: An item that is not re* 

quired but is de igned to a u p pto ment and enrich the re- 

quired items in a leaming experience. 

Reeoime Pereon: The person in charge of your educa- 

ttonal program (e.g.. the professor, instructor, adminis- 

trat(K. instructk>nal supervisor. (^>operating/supervising/ 

c!£^oom teacher, or training supervkKH wtK> is guiding 

you in completing this module. 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational in* 

structkm in a secornlary. postsecondary. or other training 

program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field: agri- 
cutturiy educatkxi. businws arnJ off|ce education, market- 
ing and distributive ecKicatkni, health occiv>atk)n$ educa- 
tk^. hon^ economk:s educatk>n. inck^al arts educatkxi. 
technk:al educatk)n. or trade and industrial education. 
You or ttie TMCher/inatructor: The person who is com- 
pleting ttie module. 

Levela of Performance for Rnel AsMasfiient 
N/A: The criterion was noi m^. because it was not ap- 
pticaMe to the situatk)n, 

Mone: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevant. 

Poon The teiKJher is unable to perform this skill or has 
only very limited eliMty to perform it 
fnir. The te«^ is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable mann^ but has some iriMlty to perform it. 
Oood: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an ef* 
fecttve manner. 

Exceltont: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner. 
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C-9 

C-ir 
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C-20 
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C-27 
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